October, November, and December 1887 (the Burlington
trials had been late in May), and a series of unofficial trials
was made at a dozen cities. Mr. Godfrey W. Rhodes, who
was Superintendent of Motive Power of the Burlington at
the time of the trials, and who was chairman of the Master
Car Builders' Committee, writes: "Mr. Westinghouse's won-
derful optimism and confidence in the principle of air power,
after the early failures were very marked. After the first
collapse, in rapid succession, three different triples were
invented. Finally came the gem, and then, greatest of all
acts, it was exhibited all over the country in operation on
a fifty-car train, making stops with no shock in the fiftieth
car, not enough jar to upset a glass of water, a marvellous
condition when one considers the wreck and disaster that
used to take place in the fiftieth car." These trials were
attended by many hundreds of railroad managers, motive-
power officials, press representatives, prominent citizens,
and technical students. The results were so successful
that the committee of the Master Car Builders' Associa-
tion on freight-train brakes reported to the meeting of the
Association in June 1888, as follows:

In our report to the convention last year the main con-
clusion we arrived at was that the best type of brake for
freight service was one operated by air, and in which the
valves were actuated by electricity. Since that time your
committee has not made any further trial of brakes, but
the aspect of the question has been much changed by the
remarkable results achieved in non-official trials which
have taken place in various parts of the country, and have
been witnessed by many of the members of this Association.
These trials show that there is now a brake in the market
which can be relied on as efficient in any condition of freight